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SUGGESTIONS FOR EMBROIDERY. 




MONG the new embroideries are Mossoul 
work, Baden work, embossed work, and 
arrasene - work. Mossoul embroidery 
comes, of course, from the East, and is 
simply a clever adaptation of certain 
stitches we have all seen in ancient 
specimens heaped on the counters of our 
dealers in such things. In execution it is exceedingly easy, con- 
sisting principally of stem-stitch for the outlines, and a crossed 
over filling stitch, having the effect of a plaited braid when finish- 
ed. Mossoul work looks equally well on linen, on woollen, and 
on leather, and is excellent in decorative results. 

In Baden work the design is first traced on linen, twill, or 
sateen, then tacked on to the material to be ornamented. The 
traced outlines are chain-stitched, the edges cut away, and 
long spiky brier-stitches introduced around the design. Wher- 
ever the applique' requires strengthening to prevent fraying, 
button-hole stitch is employed, and the stalks of flowers are 
usually secured by buttonholing. This work is suitable for 
mantel-valances, 
curtains, table- 
covers, and 
quilts. With a 
Holland ap- 
plique, the un- 
bleached Lux- 
embourg thread 
is used; with 
white sateen, 
coarse white floss 
cotton; with 
Turkey-red, red 
ingrained wash- 
ing cotton. For 
bedroom use, 
Turkey - red ap- 
plied to cream 
oatmeal cloth is 
very gay and 
pretty. Any ma- 
terial that does 
not fray easily 
can be applied, 
whether to satin, 
serge, or plush. 
A most beautiful 
table-c over, 
worked in Paris, 
was of rich 
peach-blossom 
satin, with an 
applique* of fine 
white linen ; but 
in this case the 
edges were de- 
fined by a nar- 
row lace-like 
braid of extreme 
delicacy. French 
knots are em- 
ployed to fill up 
various portions 
of the design in 
Baden embroid- 
ery, which will 
doubtless be wel- 
comed by the 
readers of The 
Art Amateur. 
Such simple 

and effective work certainly deserves to be widely introduced 
among the lovers of art embroidery. 

Baden work may be applied to a bed-cover of pale blue wool- 
len sateen, in white linen, the applique* stitches covered with the 
finest " star " braid, additional stitches of white floss cotton being 
taken to form a thorny-looking edge. A variety of this work is 
seen on some ancient Spanish embroidery I have examined, 
where " randas," or Spanish darned netting, forms the wide bor- 
der to a linen square. Small applique's of faded silk form the 
main design, but between them and around them runs a pattern 
of scrolls worked in fine satin stitch with ^cru cotton. From 
these scrolls radiate curling tendrils, formed by using button-hole 
stitches, set back to back, the lines resembling a stem set with 
thorns. 

Embossed work is the name given to that class of embroidery 
applied to designs woven in materials, whether linen, silk, or 
brocade. The Associated Artists have selected this method to 
convey some of their most subtle color-schemes, as in the in- 
stance of a piece of rich brocaded stuff, on a ground of old-gold 
wilh flowers and foliage in light blue. At the lower left-hand 
corner these flowers were embroidered in close satin-stitch in 



blue, and a hint of color developed in shading them was carried 
into the next flower above, and so ascending a scale of pink and 
purple, until a blaze of gold, like a bar of sunshine, swept across 
the upper right-hand corner of the portiere. 

A magnificent piece of fawn-colored brocade, with large leaves 
and flowers, that seem already pressed into bold relief, has been 
made the ground of a similar experiment for the portiere of a 
blue room. For table-covers and for mantel lambrequins this 
work seems very suitable, and the amateur has but to choose for 
herself a stuff sprinkled with flowers in the natural colors, among 
the many damasked materials, both silk and wool, that have been 
made in the last few years, to find a delightful piece of work. 
Thistles in pink and purple, with green leaves and stems, may 
be wrought upon a ground of silver gray. Pansies are to be 
found in embossed silks, as well as carnations, hyacinths, ferns, 
and orchids. Conventional patterns look equally well when 
worked over, and here at last is an art rendering the amateur in- 
dependent of the stamping-shop, or the misery of transferred 
patterns. 

Embroidery on leather, bronze, or morocco, is coming into 
vogue, being imitated from Turkish and Moorish work, for sofa 
cushions, slippers, the bands of library curtains, and the valances 




COVER FOR ETAGERE OR TABOURET IN HENRY II. STYLE. 

for library mantels. The leather is stamped like any other ma- 
terial, and worked in brilliant colors with filoselle. It is custom- 
ary to insert it into plush for making up, but the edges might 
be pinked for a valance, and a pinked piece of cloth laid under 
them. 

Some of the prettiest effects of work at the Associated Artists' 
are made by introducing bronze leathers in applique star-shapes, 
and other designs so laid as to resemble a gilded lattice-work on 
plush. Fringe is made to cross some of these plush curtains, 
and portieres decorated with leather-work, by cutting the bronze 
into long strips, which hang very well against a background of 
heavy stuff. 

The best way to finish all appliques of leather is to gum them 
lightly in place, then sew around the edges a cord of filoselle 
and crewel by couching. 

A pretty Moorish pincushion, or a circular sofa-cushion, maybe 
made by using red or yellow morocco. Outline with compasses 
the desired circle, but do not cut it out until worked. In this 
circle make a star of six oval leaves. Work each of these in filo- 
selle of different colors, yellow, red, white, green, prune, dark- 
blue with a sort of criss-cross stitch. Begin at the top of the 



leaf and work toward the centre. Make a slanting stitch, put the 
needle in from the back, just above where you drew it through 
last, then put the needle so that the silk slants to the other edge 
of the leaf, and through to the front again, just above where it 
was last put through. When the star is worked, edge it with 
gold thread couched on, and point the design here and there 
with gold. Have it made up with a plush back and border, or if 
you desire it, with bronze or morocco, but this should be done 
by a skilled hand. 

A new two-leaved screen is made of black satin bordered with 
dead-leaf plush. It is strewn at intervals with curious conven- 
tional roses, no two of them alike in shape, though the same in 
color, which is pale pink, the leaves in olive-green. The pecu- 
liarity of this work is that it is executed in cross-stitch in silk, and 
that both stem and foliage are outlined in gold thread. Chair- 
backs, to take the place of tidies, are cut to the shape of the 
chair, and are neater when worked upon linen in colored washing 
silk in cross-stitch. Plain gray linen worked with white floss 
cotton is very cool and neat, and blue, red, and linen embroid- 
ery cottons are used with linen for satin-stitch wreaths and gar- 
lands. For a sofa-cushion in constant use, these methods are all 
recommended, a pretty slip-cover that can be taken off and 

washed b_ing 
rare to see. 

Arrasene em- 
broidery is grad- 
ually growing in 
favor in America, 
though it has 
been a little slow 
in taking root. . 
The brilliancy of 
coloring it dis- 
plays under vary- 
ing lights is re- 
markable, and 
the soft mossi- 
ness of the sur- 
face is agreeable 
both to eye and 
touch. Arrasene 
is a variety cf 
chenille without 
the stiff support- 
ing wire, and is 
dyed in all the 
art-colors. It can 
be embroidered 
on plush, ''cloth, 
satin, or silk. A 
frame is not in- 
dispensable in 
using it, but work 
is apt to be bet- 
ter done when a 
frame is used ; 
this, indeed, may 
be said of all em- 
broidery. A No. 
I chenille needle 
is used with short 
lengths of arra- 
sene. The stitch 
here known as 
Kensington 
stitch, or crewel 
stitch, is the one 
employed for ar- 
rasene — i. e., a 
long stitch for- 
ward on the sur- 
face, and a short 
stitch back be- 
neath the material. When finished, arrasene work should be 
placed face downward on a folded flannel, and pressed with a 
warm iron over the back. This throws the embroidery into a 
kind of relief and masses it, giving that soft effect considered 
so desirable. 

A border of coral and sea-weed worked with arrasene upon 
satin is very beautiful. Roses of satin-stitch embroidery in silk, 
with foliage of arrasene, have been applied to a screen of golden 
fawn plush, framing a panel of gold satin, the embroidery em- 
bracing both materials. Constance Cary Harrison. 



DARNED WORK. 



Elderly persons fond of embroidery are often obliged to 
give it up, finding it too trying for their easily wearied eyes. To 
such let me commend darned work, which is as artistic as any- 
thing that can be produced by the neec^e, and which has the 
positive merit of dispensing with fine details. There is much 
analogy between this and the broad effects produced in pairing 
nowadays. The artistic judgment displayed is of more im- 
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portance than the needlework ; and this supersedes the taking- 
up of the needle, and lies in the preparation of the design, and 
largely in the color. The use of darned work ranges from the 
large portieres undertiken by the different decorative societies, 
in which old paintings are reproduced and elaborate designs 
brought out with the effects of brush work, down to the daintiest 
bureau cover and tidy. The material in the first instance is a 
lustrous tapestry fabric, so woven as to allow the blending of the 
stitches, and the darning is used in bringing out the design. It 
is not such work, however, one commends to wearied eye-sight, 
but rather the lighter pieces in which the design is thrown out 
by darning the background. 

In undertaking such work, even in its slightest form, it is well to 
make first a color study on paper, inasmuch as the success of all 
such work depends on its being just right. When the material 
is of another color than white, there must always be taken into 
consideration the blending of the under color with the color of 
the darning silk, which will result in some such effect on the eye 
as the actual mixing of the two colors. The color of the silk 
must harmonize with the under color where it appears in the 
design, and also with the slight shading occasionally intro- 
duced. 

One ofthe most beautiful examples of darned work of this de- 
scription was shown in the exhibition of the Decorative Art 
Society last year. This was a table cover, a Charles II., design, 
worked out on a satine of a yellowish red tint, with old gold 
filoselle. The colors of many later examples are much more 
interesting although the designs are of not so much importance. 
The sheerest linen is the material used for much beautiful work. 
In scarf shape the ends are crossed by a band whose ornament 
may be the dogwood, a favorite design on account of its broad 
shallow petals. The drawing becomes of the greatest impor- 
tance and should first be thoroughly studied. The design is 
outlined in darned stitch, shorter than that used in the filling. 
The color of the filoselle, which is used in single strands, is a 
pale creamy yellow-brown, for it takes all these tints to fully 
convey a sense of the color. The filling stitch is about a quarter 
of an inch long, or perhaps a little longer, and is taken directly 
across the band, stopping, of course, when it meets the design, to 
resume after that is passed. These lines of filoselle should be but 
a few fibres of the material apart, and care should be taken that 
there exists no regularity in the taking up of the material to form 
the stitches, as the effect of broken color all over the surface is 
especially desirable. If the design is dogwood, as has been as- 
sumed, a feeling of perspective and shading is introduced by 
long lines of pink filoselle radiating on one side from the centre 
of the flower, and toward the edge a few broken stitches should 
appear. It is impossible to give particular direction for this sort 
of thing, which must be largely left to the feeling and taste of the 
workwoman. The leaves are outlined in olive-green, and the 
veining only indicated. 

Another design which gives even greater opportunity for color 
is the flower known as the columbine. The groundwork here is 
filled'in with old-gold silk. The flowers are outlined in pink 
silk, and in this the most subtle changes in tint are introduced ; 
at times it is almost lost in the white, and again it deepens al- 
most into red. The leaves in both this and the other design are 
beautiful in drawing. They are seldom used singly, but are 
generally left in overlapping clusters, in which the different 
positions happily vary the monotony. These are also outlined 
in olive silks, likewise introducing a number of tints. In other 
work in linen the darning is confined to filling in the flowers. 

A pretty design on a linen strip, with a deep lace edge and 
fringe, has a division made a little more than an inch from the 
beginning of the lace edge by a dark line in fine outline stitch. 
In this are introduced some small leaf forms and single petaled 
pink flowers. " Above are large open pink flowers with cup- 
shaped buds. These are outlined with the inside filled in shaded 
pinks, deepening at the bottom and growing pale toward the 
edge. The leaves are worked in the same way in shaded greens. 
For all such work pongee is very effectively used, its natural 
color forming an element in the general result. Almost all these 
borders on the upper side are marked by several rows of drawn 
work. 

For summer portieres darned work furnishes an appropriate 
ornamentation. A large portiere, for example, of gray momie 
cloth, has a large open design of half-closed water lilies and their 
leaves. The lilies are worked in white filoselle, its strands left 
intact. These form separate lines, in which the petals are 
formed by catching the filoselle down by couching and taking it 
back to the lower line. This method is followed, describing the 
shape of the flower, to the upper row, where filoselle of a whitish- 
green hue is used. The large leaves are outlined and darned, 
introducing a number of tints, and these in sufficient spaces to 
make them tell. 

* To turn to more varied and elaborate work, the most valua- 
ble artistically is done on silk. For example, a breadth of 
pale lemon silk is taken ; on this are drawn with the greatest care 
the long slender stalks, leaves, and flowers of the white lily. The 
design is then outlined in white filoselle, the long stamens 
and pistils serving to give force and direction to the flowers, 
which, in each instance, are given a different position. The 
ground is divided into small diamonds by using on one diagonal 
a yellow-red silk, and on the other a silk varying by a small in- 
terval from the color of the ground. These diamonds are then 
crossed laterally in the centre of the lines forming the 
diamonds with the same tinted silk, ana in each central space 
is a smaller stitch taken now in blues and again in reds. These 
bits of color are so small that individually they are seen only on 
close examination, but they have their places in the general 
color effect*. It is necessary in speaking of such work to describe 
it thus minutely, because its success depends on all these differ- 
ent elements, however trivial they may seem when enumerated. 

A much richer use of darned work is seen in chair strips. A 
Morris design may be taken as an illustration. This is a large 
conventionalized flower design adapted from some mediaeval 



model. The two principal forms are varied by a central green 
seed vessel protruding from one which is in old pinks. The 
other flower is in old blues. These are each half encircled by 
alternating curved forms, an inch wide, of browns and green blues, 
which together appear to make interlacing spirals ; about these 
are small vine-leafed forms in dark green. These are all in solid 
darned stitch, and are thrown out on the canvas ground by 
thick darning in creamy brown, between borders of dark blue 
in which is a small vine form in light blue. The thread is a loose 
rope silk which covers the fabric well. It will be seen that this is 
a difficult piece of work. But the difficulty lies in the design 
and the color scheme. It is possible to get such work started at 
the art-stores, otherwise it would be necessary to make a 
thorough color study. This done the work itself can be under- 
taken with confidence and will be found much less trying to 
the eyes than other forms of needlework. 

M. G. H. 

NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 



The lower salesroom of the Decorative Art Society has a 
portiere at its entrance which is worthy description, not only for 
its rich effect but for its inexpensiveness. The body of the 
portiere, which is in two parts, is of dark Indian blue fashion 
cloth. At the top is a border, made first by a band of terra-cotta 
red a foot deep, half the length being cut out turret shaped. 
Above this is a band of dull yellow. A space of the blue now 
intervenes nine inches deep. This is crossed obliquely by bands 
an inch and a half wide of the gold fashion cloth. Above this 
again is a band five inches wide of lighter yellow, and this again 
is surmounted by a band the same size, of a reddish gray-brown. 
These bands are all fastened down with feather stitch and point 
Russe in colored silks. The portiere is swung on brass rods by 
the upper band, which is of the blue of the curtain. It will be 
seen that the material is inexpensive, being only fashion cloth, 
but the colors are so wisely grouped that the effect is excellent, 
and the portiere has the appearance of a much more costly piece 
of drapery. Blue fashion cloth, it may be added, is the most 
judicious color to be found in these admirable fabrics. A large 
portiere of this same Indian blue, in two parts, has an ornamenta- 
tion of the branches, leaves, and fruit of the russet pear, in 
applique of olive plush. But it must be said that thisis work 
which demands much skill, especially in drawing, as the treatment 
is naturalistic. 

Attention must again be called to the linen fringe bowl doi- 
lies, which are more exquisite than ever. Those who do work of 
this kind will find it also profitable, as they are sold in sets of a 
half dozen for sixteen dollars. The work is so fine, and requires 
such perfect accuracy, that only accomplished needlewomen can 
produce it. For the most part they are done with the finest of 
silk, which, when wrought, appears like a hair. The drawing 
must also be scrupulously adhered to. A beautiful set of these 
doilies has motives taken from nature in each of the four corners. 
One, for example,- is of rushes and cat tails, directed toward the 
centre, where there is a bird with a billet. Others are balanced 
in Japanese fashion. 

Pretty work-aprons are made out of linen bunting, embroidered 
at the bottom in crewels, the small sunflower being a favorite 
design. They are hemmed at the bottom and trimmed with lace. 
The upper edge is run down, and a ribbon run through for 
strings. These have the merit of washing, which pongee has not. 



The illustration on page 42 represents a cover for an e*tagere 
or tabouret embroidered in Henry II. style. The material is 
purple plush ; the applique's are of blue, brown, green and old 
gold satin, outlined with a gold cord. The design is framed in 
with gold galloon, as shown in the illustration. 

OoFFFsponbFnrF. 

PROTECTING THE HANDS IN WOOD CARVING. 
Clara B., Troy, N. Y. — You must not be discouraged because 
carving hurts your hands. It is generally so with beginners, who 
work too hard at the first, as you have probably done. It is only 
by slow degrees that the hands become accustomed to the press- 
ure of the tool. When they become at all inflamed the work 
should be laid aside, and not resumed until the inflammation has 
subsided. Gloves are doubtless a protection in some degree, but 
they should be very thin and soft, or they will only make matters 
worse (gants de Suede are the best). They must also be quite loose, 
two or three sizes larger than those for ordinary wear, as if at all 
tight they confine and restrain the free action of the hand, and 
will cause cramp. Gloves are at all times an impediment to the 
carver, though something of the kind is absolutely necessary for 
those who are particular about their hands, but whether they are 
worn or not it is always advisable to have a piece of thick soft 
leather two or three inches wide buttoned over the wrists, to save 
them from being chafed by the friction and jarring caused by re- 
sistance to the strokes of the mallet. 



pared for oil, water-color, or vitrifying color, needs no sizing. 
All terra-cotta painting requires neatness, method, and foresight. 
It will bear outlining with a blacklead pencil, and the marks will 
rub out ; but the fewer alterations that are made the better, and 
the designs for it, especially for the regular china painting work, 
should be fully prepared. The colors must be laid on with a fine 
brush, and as dry as possible, using little oil, or the work will 
sputter and be spoilt, and it requires strong firing. The painting 
may also be executed in enamel colors and the article glazed ; 
but much of trj^e distinctive effect is lost by this method, and it 
becomes an ordinary piece of brown glazed ware. 



PAINTING ON TERRA-COTTA. 
„ S. T., Lansingburgh, N. Y.— Painting proper on terra-cotta is 
carried out in three ways. It may be done on the unglazed ware 
with enamel or over-glaze colors, which must be fired, when the 
design will appear glazed and in slight relief on the unglazed 
ground. This is, of course, the most durable ; or ordinary water- 
colors, afterwards varnished, may be used, or the work may be 
done in oil-color. Neither of these are fired, and they will not, 
of course, bear rough handling. The first of these is executed as 
over-glaze oil-color china painting, but the ground is sized with 
Canada balsam diluted with turpentine, or even pure turpentine. 
The Danish terra-cotta, being sent from the potteries ready pre- 



CERAMIC GILDING UPON THE GLAZE. 
B. J., Albany, N. Y. — The prepared gold must be ground very 
finely upon a slab, with turpentine only ; when well ground, a 
little more fat oil than is used for enamel colors must be added, 
sufficient to make the gold work freely ; it is (when dry) fired at 
rose test heat, with enamel colors. After firing it requires bur- 
nishing with agate or blood stone. Gold must not be put upon 
enamel color, nor must it be mixed with it. If underglaze paint- 
ings are required to be gilt, they must be done when finished 
and fired again in the enamel kiln for the gilding only. 



COLOR MIXTURES FOR CORNICE DECORA TION 
Sir : What mixtures do you recommend for the production of 
the following tones for cornice decorations : Maroon, olive, pearl 
or silver gray, chestnut, bronze green, and gold color. 

Cyrus, St. Louis. 
Answer. — Maroon — Indian red with Prussian blue, or ultra- 
marine. Olive — Brunswick green, black and red, or black, red, and 
yellow, or for a warmer tone, Prussian, blue, chrome yellow, and 
burnt umber. Pearl gray — white, Prussian blue, and lamp black. 
Silver gray — white, a little indigo and finely-ground drop black. 
Chestnut — Venetian red, yellow ochre, and a very little black ; 
light red and black will give a darker chestnut. Bronze green — 
chrome green, black, yellow, and red, or Brunswick green, umber, 
and ochre. For an ordinary imitation of gold color, white and 
yellow ochre,- with the addition of a little Venetian red, will an- 
swer. A better may be had by tinting white with a little orange 
chrome ; if this is found too bright it can be toned down by the 
addition of a little yellow ochre. White, chrome yellow, and 
burnt sienna give a tint of a different tone. It is unnecessary to 
tell a decorator, of course, that white forms the principal ingredi- 
ent in most of these mixtures, the coloring pigments being used 
only in such proportions as may be requisite to obtain the tone 
required. 

SOME COLOR COMBINATIONS. 
J. T. B., Toledo. — Red, as a ground color, will set off with 
light reds, lemon, pearl, pale blue, green, and gold. Green, with 
light greens, yellow, lemon, dove, flesh, stone, pearl, pink, purple, 
and gold. Blue, with light blues, yellow, drab, buff, pink, sal- 
mon, vermilion, and gold. Citrine, with blue, pink, black, and 
gold. Black, with purple, greens, light blues, salmon, pink, 
maroon, lemon, drab, and gold. White, with purple, violet, blues, 
reds, greens, and browns. 



COLOR SUGGESTIONS FOR DECORA HON. 
Manfred, Milwaukee. — (1) With your dining-room furnished 
in mahogany, let the paper be red in tone, if you want a harmony, 
or green in tone, if you desire a contrast. With oak furniture you 
might have purple, brown, chocolate, maroon, or leather colored 
dado, with upper portion of walls, or filling, a quiet green. (2) 
Gold when used as a ground, or on a ground, will set off any color, 
but on light tints, such as lemon, buff, and other light yellows, it 
has not a very striking effect. (3) Very light blue is a good color 
for tinting a ceiling, and if ornament be used, it may be of a yel- 
lowish tone. Cream color with blue ornament is also good, but if 
you decide on it see that the ground is decided enough in color 
not to look like mere dirty white. (4) In painting cornices dark 
colors should be avoided ; red used very sparingly, blue plentifully, 
and yellow or gold, the former especially, in moderation. Red, 
vermilion, carmine, or lake, may be used in the quirls ; blue — 
ultramarine — on flat and hollow surfaces, and gold or yellow on 
prominent or rounded objects. Intense colors ought only to be 
used sparingly on small objects. For the "centre ornament '» 
— which we suppose is the usual plastic abomination — use the same 
colors as for the cornice, but with no greater quantity of the deeper 
colors than is absolutely necessary for balance. 



FRESCOES BY DA SESTO. 
B. T., Washington. — At Milan some frescoes were recently 
discovered in a house now the property of the municipality, which 
the chronicler, Torri, writing in 1672, declared to have been dec- 
orated by Bernard Luini. But connoisseurs declare that they 
are not the work of Luini, but of Cesare da Sesto, another pupil 
of Leonardo da Vinci. The pictures include the seven days of 
the Creation and other scriptural and allegorical subjects. They 
are now we believe in the Gallery of the Brera. 



TAKING IMPRESSIONS OF PLANTS. 
Rathbone, Springfield, Mass.— M. Bertol, of the Academy of 
Paris, has lately invented a simple method of taking impressions 
of plants, by which botanical accuracy can be obtained, and por- 
traits of plants can be taken in every household. All that is re- 
quired for the process is a large sheet of paper, some olive oil, 
finely sifted black lead, and an assortment of powdered colors. 
The paper is lightly oiled on one side and then folded in four, so 
that the oil may filter through the pores and the plant may not 
come into direct contact with the liquid. The plant is then care- 
fully arranged, spread out, and placed between the leaves of the 
second folding, and in this position pressed all over with the 
hand, with dry paper of equal size as the oiled paper, so as to 
make a small quantity of oil adhere to its surface. Then the 



